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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 





EDUCATION FOR POLITICAL ENDS—-HOW MUCH. 


The educational problem is becoming every day more intricate and 
perplexing. If we take our stand with the advocates of the Free 


School system, and hold it to be the bounden duty of the state te 
widertake the work of educating its citizens, the question at once 
confronts us: At what point of intellectual development does this duty 
cease to rest upon the commonwealth? What is education in this 
political sense? Is it reading, writing and arithmetic? Why not 
also Latin, drawing and algebra; or Greek, painting and calculus? 
The motive of the state must be political; its aim is good government, 
that is, the protection of the people in their political rights. What- 
ever it does must be done because it secures these rights; and if it 
ceases to do so, it is because such rights are already protected. If it be 
a political duty to educate at all, it must be because ignorance inter- 
feres with good government. But at what point does injurious igno- 
rance pass into harmless ignorance? Can we say that one degree of 
ignorance is compatible with good government, while another is not? 
Where then shall the state stop in the work of education? Is there 
any good reason for stopping at all? 

Again, if ignorance on the part of the many interferes with the 
administration of good government, will not wisdom on the part of 
the few, who under any system must be the officers, tend to favor 
the administration of good government? Is not the state, then, by 
the same argument, authorized to establish schools of any grade to 
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prepare civil ofticers for the capable discharge of their duties, as it 
has already done in the case of officers of the army and navy? If 
education is to be considered simply as a bulwark for good gover- 
ment, it is fully as important to defend the people against the seizure 
of oftice by incompetent officers, as to defend the ballot-box against 
the invasion of ignorant voters. An officer, to properly discharge 
the duties of his office, demands a higher grade of education thana 
voter merely to vote understandingly. Even in a republic there must 
be leaders, and all history shows that it is from them that danger 
comes to freedom. The best educated class is the most dangerous, 
because the leading, class. Does this prove that a little education is 
such a benefit that it becomes a duty for the state to secure it, but 
that a thorough education may prove such a danger that it is the 
privilege of the state to check it by neglect? Not at all; it shows 
that education is a power that needs guiding, and that the need of 
cuidance increases in direct ratio with the amount of education; it 
shows that, even upon the principle according to which the state has 
assumed the task of educating the people, something more than mer 
instruction is needed: that is, the culture of the moral nature. Ae 
cording to the theory of the free school, this moral training is given 
at home; but when the young man has passed into the college, wher 
he can no longer be under this home influence, what is to continue 
this beneficent control, or are we to assume that he has passed be 
yond the need of such restraint ? 

We assume it as a principle that the sole authority of the state to 
undertake the work of educating its citizens is derived from the fact 
that such education is essential to good government; and that itis 
also essential that it should be universal, or substantially so, among 
its citizens; and further, upon the assumed fact that without such 
governmental aid it would not be secured, or would not be sufficient- 
ly general. Government, as we understand its function, is whollya 
political institution. It has nothing to do with the religious opi- 
ions of its subjects, or with their moral character further than this 
affects their acts as citizens. It treats with equal favor Christian, 
Mussulman, Jew or infidel, so long as he obeys the laws. It cannot, 
even by implication, invade the precincts of religion. It must edu- 
cate the Christian and leave him a Christian; the infidel and leave 
him an infidel; so far as an education is concerned it must limit itself 
to its political duty in the matter. 
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Logically, a compulsory law is the inevitable outcome of govern- 
mental education. A government has nothing to do with merely 
permissory legislation; it should deal in commands. The natural ut- 
terance of government is law, and law speaks in imperatives. If gov- 
ernment has undertaken the work of education, because an educated 
voting class is necessary to its stability, and this end can be gained in 
no other way, it is manifestly its duty to enforce the remedy that it 
has declared necessary. We do not see how this issue can be avoided 
or evaded. 


PRACTICAL SETTLEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT THE WEST. 


The matter has been practically settled, especially in the western 
states, by leaving elementary instruction in the hands of the state, 
and dividing the work of intermediate and higher education between 
the state and various religious organizations. The common schools 
are all under public control; academies, high schools and colleges are 
partly under public and partly under denominational control. This 
state of things has, to a certain extent, grown out of the antecedent 
condition of educational matters, and partly out of the idea that 


some religious bias or influence is—if not essential—at least desirable 
in all the higher grades of instruction—that moral character is an im- 
portant factor in education. The duty of the state is clear; it is to 
confine itself to the political sphere, even in its work of education. 
Is it as clearly the duty of the citizen to leave the entire work of ed- 


ueation within these narrow political limits? We think not. 

The question of elementary education is already practically settled. 
It is in the hands of the state, and there it must be left. What is to 
be done with intermediate and higher education still remains an open 
question. It is clear that the state has the right—if it be not a duty 
growing out of the assumption of the work of primary education—to 
provide the higher education necessary for the preparation of teach- 
ers to be employed in the common schools. But does this fact confer 
upon the state the exclusive right to the control of all higher educa- 
tion? We think that it rather limits it; and the fact that the moral 
nature needs culture at the same time that the intellectual nature is 
being developed imposes an obligation upon the churches not to 
wholly abandon this field to the state, but to increase their efforts 
just in proportion to the increased labor performed by the state. 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS CANNOT TEACH RELIGION. 


It is evident that all distinctively religious teaching must. be pro- 


hibited in all institutions under state control. The state must know 
no difference between Christian and infidel; and the man employed 
by the state must know no difference in his official capacity. He 
must educate the Christian and leave him a Christian, the infidel and 
leave him an infidel, so far as his official influence is concerned. Nor 
can a person employed by the state to teach lay aside his official po- 
sition, and seek to gain by private influence what the law forbids to 
his public teaching. Such a course would soon involve a man in 
duplicity, as well as in a breach of trust towards patrons whose views 
were being thus secretly combated. A moral influence may be ex- 
erted, but it must be a morality based upon principles held alike by 
Christians, Jews and infidels. But state institutions are not necessa- 
rily irreligious on this account; they simply have nothing to do with 
teaching religion; they confine their attention to science, in which, 
happily, there is no room for very wide divergencies. The religious 
influence of any college is largely exerted through the men connect 
ed with it and through its students. Religious professors and stu- 
dents have full liberty to make their influence felt in that quiet, u- 
conscious way which, after all, is fully as powerful as a noisy prose 
lytism. The silent but potent influence of character may be felt 
here—which after all is far more potent than the influence of mere 
profession, sheltered as that is behind the bulwarks of dogma. No 
Christian professor is compelled to act like a heathen. In denomina- 
tional schools the faculty is composed of religious men; the same is 
generally true of state institutions. 
NEED OF COLLEGES UNDER RELIGIOUS CONTROL. 

But admitting that the religious culture of the student is in no 
great danger at state institutions, there are several reasons why this 
work of higher education should not be left wholly in the hands of 
the state. 

In the first place, the state cannot do it without manifest injustice 
in taxing the many for the benefit of the few. The heavy expense 
incident to a State University restricts each state to a single one; and 
the accessibility of local colleges will often more than counterbalance, 
in the estimation of patrons, all the advantages offered by the State 
University. 
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But the most weighty objection to surrendering this work to the 
state is found in the tendency of the age to imagine a conflict be- 
tween science and relgiion. What the world sees habitually separa- 
ted, it soon comes to believe antagonistic, and the separation forced 
because of this antagonism. If learning should be universally 
divorced from religion, it would not take one generation for the idea 
togain a strong hold on the mind of the world at large that they 
parted company because of irreconcilable differences, and this assum- 
ed conflict would be practically settled against religion. Of course, 
ina college under religious control, the idea of such a conflict is im- 
possible by the very nature of the case, because science is taught un- 
der the auspices of religion, and to imagine a conflict is to imagine a 
self-stultification on the part of faculty and trustees that would stag- 
ger credulity. But such an idea is possible where only science is 
taught—or where only religion is taught. Oa the same principle 
that we ever afterwards associate ideas that have entered the mind 
together, we are also apt to dissociate ideas which have been kept sep- 
arate in their entrance into the mind. If a young man’s mind is 
filled with science, and nothing but science, religion will soon be 
looked upon as worthless, or so in conflict with science that they can- 
not both be taught or believed without interference. But every de- 
nominational college in the land is a standing protest against this 
folly—and vigorous just in proportion to the thoroughness of its 
scholarship. We cannot dispense with this protest. Religion can- 
not afford to lose this ally in the present contest with the baseless 
assumptions and unsolvable hypotheses that are nowadays dignified 
by the name of science. We must stand on this irrefutable argu- 
ment; and the more the state gives science without religion, the more 
must we give science with religion; the higher the secular standard 
is raised, the higher ours must be. Religion must insist on keeping 
step with science, and constantly repel the insinuation that there is a 
conflict between them. This she can do most effectively by teaching 
both most thoroughly. 

The conclusions that we reach, then, are these: That the state 
upon the theory of free schools is fully authorized to establish High 
Sehools and Colleges, that its system may be complete; but that it is 
unable to fully meet the demand for higher education. That denom- 
inational colleges are also necessary, as by their local distribution 
they accommodate students, and thus increase their number; and by 


their religious influence they secure the confidence and patronage of 
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many who would be unwilling to send their children elsewhere; and 
also because it is the duty of the church to give the world a standing 
proof of the harmony between science and religion. There need be 
no conflict between these different institutions. There is room enough 
for all, and more than we shall all oceupy. Faith and works are both 
good—best in conjunction, working together in harmony; but if any 
choose to exhibit works without faith, let us show our faith by our 
works and not by dogmatic denunciation. 
Madison. S. H. CarpEnver, 


oe 


ATTENTION—WILL POWER. 

We are very properly told that nothing can be thoroughly done in 
a recitation without the close attention of the pupils. So, too, it may 
be said that lessons cannot be profitably studied without the same 
fixed and close attention. But attention requires mental etfort, or, 
in other words, an exertion of the will, not spasmodic but continued 
and vigorous. Right here is a large part of the difficulty that con- 
fronts the teacher in the discipline of a school. Children have but 
little power of will, they lack courage, their minds are easily fatigued, 
and, when fatigued, they recoil from mental effort, and while in the 
very act of reciting, this mental fatigue leads to confusion of thoughts 
and ideas, and to consequent forgetfulness. Children often say, “| 
knew my lesson at my seat,” or * at home.” which was no doubt the 
case; but, their minds becoming fatigued, confusion and forgetfulnes 
follow. This is different in different children, inasmuch as different 
children have different power of will. Children deal with the con- 
crete and that which is present to the senses. They cannot general 
ize, reflect, and examine their own mental processes. 

The object and purpose of the school is not order and discipline in 
the sense in which those words are usually understood. The object 
is labor, methodical and earnest. The object is study, intellectual 
effort, connected, concentrated and vigorous, and this requires a very 
strong power of will. 

The failure to secure continuous effort during a given time, is one 
of the greatest evils in our schools. Intellectual effort is dissipated 
and mental discipline is not secured. Children very easily lose the 
current of their thoughts, their minds are easily diverted )y little 
things, and hence the organization and the manipulations of the 


school should be such as to remove, as far as possible, all causes 0! 
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interruption. Now, to realize fully the object of the school, the pu- 
pils must exert the will. Ah! but that is their very weakest point. 
They must also exert the will in two directions, one, in the direction 
of positive labor, to which the child by nature is disinclined; another, 
inthe direction of positive seli-restraint, to which the child is also 
disinclined. This exertion of the will, I have intimated, it is quite 
dificult for children to put forth, and if they do put it forth they 
soon relax and fall back into their torpid state. Here may be seen 
the difference between the government of a primary and that of a 
high school. Pupils in the latter have more power of will and more 
easily exert it. They have motives for action which are not yet be- 
fore the minds of the pupils in the primary school. 

The discipline of a school, then, consists in devising and carrying 
into effect those means by which pupils can be trained to exert the 
will in the direction of study, self-restraint, and right motives of ac- 
tion, and the repressing of all tendency to withdraw their minds from 
their work, or to let external objects, or even their own volatile 
thoughts, interfere with the legitimate duties of the place. But here 
a difficulty arises, more general, I think, than is commonly supposed. 
Many teachers themselves lack the power of a vigorous will. They 
have no settled and determined purpose, no ideal, and hence no plan 
of work. Their aversion to mental effort prevents them from having 
any well defined purpose. To have a purpose and a plan they must 
exert the will. The principles and the laws of mind on which cor- 
rect school discipline is based, must be thoroughly studied, under- 
stood and energetically applied, if lessons are well learned, recitations 
profitable, and the school remunerative. Every teacher, no doubt, at 
the close of the day relaxes effort of body and mind, and, unless he 
puts forth a vigorous effort of the will, fails to make the necessary 
preparation for the coming days’ work, a thing very important to the 
teacher who is bound to succeed. The consequence of yielding to 
this tendency to relaxation is a rusty mind, narrow views, intelleetu- 
al dwarfing, lack of freshness and loss of enthusiasm. School work 
will be a task, and therefore badly done. Hence, in proportion as the 
teacher exerts his own will, represses these relaxing tendencies, ac- 
quaints himself with the laws of mental growth and the philosophy 
of edueation, fits and prepares himself in the studies pursued, surveys 
the vast domain of science, literature and art, cultivates his courage 
and his’ judgment—in proportion as he does these things, concentra- 
ting all his powers of body and mind on the work in hand, will he 
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realize the ideal of a good school. The work, then, begins with the 
teacher. His own will is to be trained until he masters himself. 

Children, on coming to school, I have intimated, have but little 
power of will either in the direction of work or of self-restraint. 
They have crude notions of duty, of right and wrong, of the rights 
of others, of moral responsibility, and still cruder notions, if possible, 
of the purpose of the school. They are in a world of mystery, are 
easily excited, and ave themselves an impenetrable mystery. We 
cannot discern their thoughts and feelings. They are to be trained 
to exert their will to study books; to listen attentively to instruction; 
to repress their natural inclination to play and to constant motion 
and constant prattling; to obey rules and regulations; to move in 
concert in obedience to signals; to refrain from communication with 
their mates, which diverts their minds from proper duties; to keep 
their eyes on their work; to check their propensity to laughter and 
fun by withdrawing their attention from everything that may excite; 
in short. they are to be trained to bring themselves, body and mind, 
into complete subjugation to that stern authority—the will. 

Now, since a child cannot easily bring himself into subjection to 
his own will, he must submit to the will of another whose views of 
right and wrong, of propriety and impropriety, are more mature than 
his. The will of this governor must be inflexible, tempered, possibly, 
with mercy, and acting from a strict sense of justice. The teacher 
must have a high ideal, must comprehend his relation to the commu- 
nity and to the school, must investigate all the principles and meth- 
ods by which his ideal may be realized, “ must pore over the past. 
survey the present, search by sea and land each mute and living 
thing.” He must exhibit energy and devotion, promptness of decis- 
ion and promptness of action; must anticipate everything that would 
create confusion and divert attention, must have rigid system in all 
the work of the school. How to prevent whispering, how to prevent 
laughter and mischief, how to quiet noisy lips, noisy boots and noisy 
slates, are questions merely incidental to the more important que 
tion how to secure study, attention and an examination of their own 
mental processes on the part of the pupils. If this latter question 
is answered favorably, and the desired result attained, there must be 
exhibited by the teacher sleepless vigilance, profound study of princ- 
ples, thorough knowledge of the child’s mind, untiring energy and 
an unyielding will. 

La Crosse. B. M. Reynowps. 
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Some Thoughts on School Government—Is the “National 
Teacher’s Monthly” Right? 


I believe it is true that school government is an art that cannot be 
taught. The power to govern a school well may be acquired, but no 
person can infallibly teach another how to govern. If this be not 
true why is it that so large a percentage of the products of our nor- 
mal schools fail in this department? I think that it will be conceded 
that no special strength in this particular is conferred upon the hold- 
er of anormal school diploma. Our most competent educators and 
disciplinarians have given their soundest theories and advice, and yet 
the young teacher of to-day encounters difficulties precisely the same 
as those of thirty years ago. Has there been material progress made 
in this direction during the last quarter ofa century? If so, how 
shall we account for the fact that failures in this respect are as fre- 
quent to-day as in former times? That this is true will not be de- 
nied by any sane person who will take the trouble to look around 
him. It seems to me idle to maintain, as some presume to do, that a 
school can teach this science successfully. It is not in the nature of 
things. These failures continue simply because human nature of the 
present time is precisely the same as ever. It has the same tendency 
to insubordination, manifests the same spirit of restlessness under re- 
straint, exhibits the same aversion to mental labor, and all the imper- 
fections of all past ages. And although different methods have been 
employed for controlling schools, substantially the same results have 
been reached. That which may be eminently successful in the hands 
of one teacher may prove an entire failure in the hands of another of 
equal intelligence. Different scholars require different methods of 
treatment; the wise teacher, therefore, will adopt a form of govern- 
ment that will be acceptable to the largest possible number of his 
pupils, and compatible with the best interests of the school. It is 
highly important that we take into consideration the diverse home 
influences to which children are constantly subjected. It is a pleasuze 
to receive children from homes where respect for superiors, prompt, 
unquestioning obedience, love for truth and right, and abhorence of 
wrong in all its forms, are patiently and thoroughly taught. These 
children add nothing to the burden of the teacher, but rather lighten 
it. It is necdless to remark that such home influences are altogether 
too rare. ‘Too often the associations of children at home are such as 


to render them turbulent, lawless and uncontrollable To this add 
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the baleful influence of street life, and we have a combination that 
may well cause us to shudder. It is this that causes nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the trouble and disorder in the school. Against this the teach- 
er must labor, for if these children are ever made to submit to whole- 
some authority, it must be through the instrumentality of the teacher. 
How to secure this submission is the vexed question. Would you 
never allow the teacher a more potent influence than a smile? | 
sincerely wish that nothing more would ever become necessary. [| 
have little sympathy with the practice of corporal punishment; | have 
less with the practice of expelling pupils. Punishment, no matter 
how well deserved, is regarded by some as a tyrannical practice, and 
it is to be regretted that such a silly sentimentality in regard to this 
is gaining ground. The National Teacher's Monthly has been guilty 
of the most absurd statements. Here is a sample: ‘Children may 
deserve punishment in school and out of it, but it is no more the 
teacher’s duty to inflict such punishment than it is his business to re- 
construct all the scolding wives and lazy husbands in his sehoo! dis- 
trict.” Mr. Mahoney has long been noted as one capable of making 
very queer statements, but in this instance he has capped his own 
climax. Had he stopped with the above it doubtless would have 
passed as a joke, but in the same article he says: ‘ When we make 
pupils and patrons understand that we cannot be hired or provoked 
to whip the tormer at least, then children will come to school as their 
elders go to church, with the thought of good behavior in mind.” 
Now it seems to me that nothing can be more disastrous to good or- 
der than to intimate to your school that you cannot be induced to 
punish, and I think it would be well for all to take the advice of the 
Monthly with a grain of allowance. It is well to make a firm resolu- 
tion not to punish, if the school can possibly be governed without it. 
Again, at the close of the same article, this enthusiastic reformer 
says: “Brothers and sisters, let us be teachers, not threshing ma- 
chines.” Would it not be more sensible to say, brothers and sisters 
let us have order in the school-room, peaceably if we may, but forei 
bly if we must. Unless order prevails very little good will come of 
even the best efforts at teaching. If a pupil refuse to obey any just 


requirement, one of two things must be done: First, the scholar 
must be made to yield; or, Second, leave the school. Expulsion is 
wrong because it is dangerous both to the pupil and to the school. 
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Under present arrangements the expelled pupil is let loose upon the 
streets. He is not reformed, but on the contrary cut off from all 
possibility of reformation, and has no chance of getting a healthtul 
education. On the street he has a chance to mingle with and vitiate 
his former school-mates, and you may be assured that tris opportu- 
nity will be improved for as much mischief as possible. A malicious 
hoy thus expelled, I believe will cause nearly or quite as tiueli 
trouble as though retained in school. He will watch the opportunity 
to wreak his vengeance upon the teacher whom he thinks has done 
him injury, and who in truth has done him injury. No! Expulsion 
as We now practice it is wrong, for it defeats the very end sought to 
be reached, viz.: ridding the school of evil influences. There is no 
punishment in placing the culprit in the very place where he most 
desires to be. That punishment only is adequate which brings the 
desired result. There is one condition and only one under which ex- 
pulsion may be beneficial, viz: that the expelled scholar be taken imine- 
diately to the House of Correction ov a Reform School. But even 
then if the teacher can by moderate and reasonable punishment com- 
pel the scholar to submit to authority and remain in the school, it 
were much better that this be done and the teacher have full power 
to act; or in other words if there are scholars so peculiarly constituted, 
or whose home education has been such that their sensibilities can be 
reached only through the medium of their nerves, then that medium 
as a last resort should be used. We say as a last resort because a 
great duty devolves upon the teacher before harsh means should be 
used. He must of necessity control himself before he will succeed 
in controlling others. If he is fretful, weak and passionate, he will 
never succeed in this department, and the support of board, super- 
intendent, and all friends combined, will add but little to his com- 
fort. We must remember that violence and passion in us will excite 
like emotions in others, and that if a child be governed simply 
through fear of bodily harm, we have little truly substantial upon 
which to depend. In my mind the successful governor needs all the 
qualities of a guardian angel. He should have kindness and affec- 
tion, accompanied by unchangable firmness. He should be overflow- 
ing with good nature—genuine good nature, not that manufactured 
kind that some use at convenient times, and which is so extremely 
“thin” that even scholars detest it. If we succeed in teaching the 
pupil to love right because it is right, and hate wrong in its multifa- 
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rious forms, then we have a foundation truly substantial, and the 
great problem of school government is shorn of its greatest obstacle, 
In a school where a majority is honest and trustworthy, I know of 
no better way of promoting true independence and self-government 
than by the self-reporting method. It is not true as some claim that 
it is the most fruitful source of falsehood. If we put the pupil upon 
his honer, let him know that we believe him capable of telling the 
cruth; in short, use the system judiciously, his moral nature will be 
strengthened. All who have used this method know that where it 
can be used successfully it is the easiest and by far the most superior 
way of governing a school. The great object of school government 
ought to be self-government. We should discard the government of 
the rod and force and all that savors of despotism, until we have tried 
self-respect and reasonable appeal to the pupil's conscience. 
La Crosse. C. W. Rory. 


INTELLIGENT TEACHERS. 


Not least among the many essentials in the make up of a progress- 
ive teacher,, is a good fund of general information. Twenty years 
ago, In our pioneer days, very moderate intelligence sufficed a com- 
mon school teacher. If he had the rudiments of “ readin’, writin’ 
and figgerin’,” and plenty of sledge-hammer muscle, he was eminent- 
ly qualified to instruct the hardy young pioneers who congregated in 
the primeval log school-house during the winter months. 

Sut these days are rapidly passing away. The log school-house 
has entirely disappeared in many parts of our state, and the old-time 
pedagogue who worked on the farm in summer, and presided over 


‘ 


the destinies of the 


‘district school” in winter, is also vanishing from 


the scene. We do not underestimate the labors of these hardy pio- 
neers, they have nobly served their time, and must now make way 
for a more intelligent and scholarly class of teachers. 

Our schools have made greater progress during the last decade than 
some suppose; and many who were considered good teachers twenty 
years ago, were far below the standard required by a third grade cer- 
tificate of the present day; and I have now in my mind a certain 
town superintendent who informed a teacher, when he was examit- 
ing, that there were “ five parts of speech, three active and two pass- 
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ive.” We smile at such ignorance, but it serves to show how much 
we have advanced. While our teachers of to-day are far in advance 
of their predecessors, yet many of them are behind the times in many 
respects. They may be well posted in arithmetic, grammar, and 
other branches on which they are examined, yet many are fearfully 
ignorant upon general subjects, because they do not read. To be a 


successful teacher now-a-days, one must keep up with the times, and 


be wide awake to all that transpires around him. He may study and 
pore over text-books, and master their contents, but an important 
part of his practical knowledge must be derived from newspapers and 
current literature. He should keep posted in the great events that 
are constantly agitating the world, that he may be able to lead his 
pupils to take an interest in them, and read for themselves. Every 
teacher should be a subscriber to one or more good newspapers; not 
asubseriber only, but a reader also. Teachers must consult taste 
and means in the selection of their reading matter. In this age of 
cheap literature, no one need want for books or papers; but let them 
be pure and elevating, and not trash. 

In the first place, every teacher should read the JourNAL. In it 
he will find much information which he cannot well afford to be 
without; then he must take a good general newspaper, of which there 
isan almost endless number; and, if he can afford it, he should take 
at least one of our literary monthlies, such as Harper’s, Scribner's or 
the Atlantic. The cost of this outfit is but small, and many of our 
teachers who are so illiterate upon general topics will be amply repaid 
for the outlay, in the increased amount of useful information they 
will derive, benefiting them in many ways, and fitting them for more 
faithfully performing the important duty of instructing the young. 

Montello. GrorGe B. Marr. 


POSITION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


A reform in our school system being a topic of discussion of the 
present day, | wish to mention a question for your consideration 
which seems to me quite important, and on which I have never seen 
anything written. It is the situation of school-rooms for the study 
of geography. As our school-rooms are now arranged, our pupils sit 
facing every direction, east, west, north and south, and as early im- 
pressions follow us through life, it seems very important that direc- 
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tions on the maps studied by younger pupils especially, should cor. 
respond with actual directions: therefore pupils should face the north 
when studying geography. 

When I began the study of geography, I sat on the north side of 
the room, facing the south; when I wished to find any of the eastern 
states I learned to look toward the southwest. The Mississippi river 
ran toward the north, and every other place was found in a similar 
manner. And now when I think of places my mental vision invari- 
ably turns to the opposite direction. These impressions were so 
thoroughly formed in my mind that my education since has not been 
sufficient to eradicate them, nor shall [ ever be free from their 
influence. 

I was talking a few days since with an elderly gentleman who isa 
graduate from an eastern seminary. I mentioned the inconvenience 
I found from my early impressions in studying geography. He said 
he was laboring under the same inconvenience, but thought it pecu- 
liar to himself. 

I now appeal to our fathers, brothers, and all who have any influ. 
ence in the arrangement of school-rooms, to see that this evil is 
remedied. A TEACHER. 

Spring Prairie. 

| We remember hearimg a gentleman, now a professor in a college, 
say that when studying geography as a boy in the state of Maine, he 
always saw the neighboring province of New Brunswick represented 
as yellow, and was surprised when he first crossed the line to find it 
green, like his native state. Perhaps he added—‘ and like myself.” 
It is important, in all studies, that pains be taken by teachers to see 
that false impressions are not received.—Eprs. | 
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INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


|Our note on this subject brings the following information: | 

Under the supervision of the Green Bay Agency—J. C. Bridgman 
Agent—there are the following reservations: 

1. The Menomonee Reservation, occupied by the Menomonees, 
1,522 in number, all wearing citizens dress. The reservation com- 
prises 362 square miles, and was established by the treaties of Octo- 
ber, 18, 1848; May 12, 1854; and February 11, 1856. 

2. The Stockbridge Reservation, occupied by the Stockbridge and 
Munsee Indians, to the number of 118, all wearing citizens dress. 
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The reservation comprises 18 square miles, all surveyed, and was es- 
tablished by the treaties of November 24, 1848; February 5, 1856; 
February 11, 1856, and by act of Congress dated February 6, 1871. 


3. The Oneida Reservation comprises 102 square miles, out-bound- 
aries surveyed, and was established by the treaty of February 3, 1838. 
It is occupied by 1,332 Oneidas, all of whom wear citizen's dress. 

According to the census of last summer, most of the Stockbridge 
and Munsee Indians in this state have severed their tribal relations; 
and the 118 who still reside upon the Reservation as Indians forming 
a tribe, have also petitioned Congress to recognize them as citizens. 

The La Pointe ageney—Dr. I. L. Mahan, Agent—exercises super- 
vision over the following: 

1. The Red Cliff Reservation, occupied by the La Pointe band of 
Chippewas, of Lake Superior (Buffalo, Chief.) numbering 726. It 
comprises 22 square miles, all surveyed, and was established by the 
treaty of September 30, 1854, and by Executive order of February 
21, 1856. 

2, The Red River Reservation, also occupied by the La Pointe 

band of Chippewas, to the number of 732. This reservation com- 
prises 194 square miles, all surveyed, and was established by the treaty 
of September 30, 1854. 
3. The Lae Court dOreilles Reservation, occupied by the Lac 
Court d’Oreilles band of Chippewas, numbering 1,048. It comprises 
108 square miles, all surveyed, and was established by the treaty of 
September 30, 1854, and by act of Congress dated May 29, 1872. 

4. The Lac de Flambeau Reservation, occupied by 665 Indians 
belonging to the Lac de Flambeau band of Chippewas. It comprises 
109 square miles, all surveyed, and was established by the treaty of 
September 30, 1854, and by act of Congress dated May 29, 1872. 

Most of the Indians under the supervision of this agency wear citi- 
zen’s dress, but they all retain their tribal relations. 

For further information I refer to Secretary Chandler's Report, 
from which document the above statistics are taken. 

River Falls, A, EARTHMAN. 


(ioop manners is the art of making those people easy with whom 
we converse. Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best 
bred in the company.—Sw ft. 
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HINTS ON TEACHING HISTORY. 
There are two methods of teaching history, differing greatly but 
perhaps equally useful. According to the first method the pupils 


receive a lesson viva voce from the teacher on the events of some par- 
ticular time or era, and they are then required to read, at home, the 
account of the same, as given in their text-books, and, at the next 
recitation, they are questioned closely on the subject. This is per- 
haps the method best adapted for junior pupils. According to the 
second method the pupils read the history at school, as a reading les- 
son, being examined by the teacher prior to its commencement in 
order to ascertain what they know of the subject and to excite a 
greater interest therein. During the progress of the lesson the 
teacher should occasionally question them as regards the position of 
the localities mentioned, and also as regards matters alluded to which 
he has reason to believe they do not thoroughly understand. After 
the lesson has been read, the whole subject (or the sum and substance 
of it) should be recapitulated in a series of answers to searching, well- 
connected systematic questions, judiciously proposed by the teacher. 

During the progress of the lesson or at its close the teacher may 
likewise furnish any additional information connected with the events 
mentioned and relate any incidents associated with the localities 
alluded to. Then, with a view of impressing the principal facts of 
the lesson on their mind, he may require each pupil to give a skeleton 
of the same; or he may desire each in turn to mention some one idea 
in its order of sequence, some one step in the argument, so that when 
put together they may exhibit a chaste and logical outline of the sub- 
ject under consideration. Then he may allow the pupils to question 
each other, and change places according to their merit or respective 
abilities—the last person in the class giving the first question. F'- 
nally he may require them to prepare a written abstract of the lesson, 
to be presented for inspection the next day or at some other spe- 
cific time. 

In teaching history it is not necessary that the pupil should be 
taken through the minuti of the subject from the creation until the 
present day, or that he should be compelled nolens volens to pore over 
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the fragmentary records of lost races, much less the gigantic volumes 
which relate the story of modern nations. It is not necessary that 
children should become historical encyclopedias, but it is essentin! 
that they should acquire the art of studying aright, and that what- 
soever is taught them should be taught livingly, philosophically, pro- 
foundly. Instead of fatiguing their attention by compelling them to 
acquire, by rote, long lists of dry facts relative to States and races, let 
them be led to study—* read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest “—the 
history of one individual nation. As they proceed let the teacher 
show them how to apply the principles of historical evidence to the 
statements contained therein; let them be led to trace the causes and 
effects of events, and be directed to penetrate into the motives of 
action, so that they may observe the workings of human nature in 
what has been done and suffered from age to age; let them endeavor 
to detect the ruling spirit of each successive century; let them sym- 
pathize with what is noble, and abhor what is unworthy; let them 
master the great truths wrapt up in mythological mysteries as well 
as the “dry details of fact,” and learn to judge impartially of deeds 
and character, whilst recognizing a moral Providence, a retributive 
justice amidst all mutations and corruptions. Let the pupil learn to 
read a simple history thus, and, in future, he can read all histories; 
and trace all events to their origin; whilst forming a judicious con- 
clusion as to their .ultimate effects. The exercise thus aforded has 
enabled him to study aright. As he grows in years he may extend 
his researches until he has studied the whole course of human histo- 
ry. He will be better educated by studying one book in the manner 
indicated, than if he had read all the histories in the world in the 
usual cursory style. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that different minds are endow- 
ed with different capacities. A pupil cannot be driven, or perhaps 
induced, to love or acquire any branch of knowledge, or any profes- 
sional calling for which he has no taste. These truths are even more 
important to the parent or guardian than to the teacher. Parents 
and teachers should make careful investigations with reference to the 
natural abilities, inherent tastes, and peculiar dispositions of chil- 
dren before prescribing a course of study, or recommending a pro- 
fession. Otherwise, young people may be led to waste their time, 


over-rate their capacity, and mistake their calling. As a necessary 
2—Vol. VI., No. 5. 
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result, they will never excel in their uncongenial career. Many a 
noble heart has been embittered all its life long, in consequence of its 
possessor adopting a career for which he was never intended by na 
ture. Kxigencies of condition will often over-rate natural incline 
tion. but, under favorable circumstances, no person is justified in ig- 
noring the laws of life by making acquisition painful and compulso- 
ry. Should children feel a repugnance to the study of history or 
wny other subject, teachers and parents should either remove that 
subject from the curriculum, or present it to their youthful minds in 
such an agrecable and attractive manner as to win their sympathetic 
attention, and thus make it a source of abiding pleasure and lasting 
utilitv.—Schermerhorn’s Monthly. : 


—<-- 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

‘The study of English grammar has long been pursued in our com- 
mon schols, but generally with very unsatisfactory results. A small 
proportion of pupils who have attended school the usual time—from 
tive to twenty-one years of age—can write a decent letter. We heard 
wu prominent educator say at a teachers’ institute, that he once re- 
ceived a letter from some person, asking him to parse certain words. 
He did not care about the parsing, but there were nineteen clear mis- 
takes in the eighteen lines of the letter, thus showing that great zeal 
in parsing may exist with very little skill in writing English. 

The object in studying grammar is to learn to speak and write the 
English language with propriety. It is generally supposed that if 
pupils can answer correctly nearly all the questions which would be 
usually asked by a teacher in going through an ordinary text book, 
and parse nearly all the words which may occur, the object aimed at 
is attained, or that they are on the right road to it. In an excellent 
article on grammar in the August number of the Teacher we have 
the opinion of a popular writer, Richard Grant White. He says that 
the study of grammar gives no help whatever towards the mastery of 
one’s mother tongue. We are not prepared to say quite so much a 
this. but as it is the fashion to set up grammar as a god to be wor 
shipped, we are thankful for an article which comes so near to the 
truth. 

He also says: “As to rules, they are passing away, and in all cases 
nre quite useless as a means of instruction. With them parsing will 
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disappear. I do not hesitate to say that before another generation of 


teachers takes the field, parsing will have been dropped from th: 
course of study forever.” 

At an institute held some time ago in Nebraska City, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That practice in the art of composition should precede 
the study of theoretical grammar. 

One of the speakers who favored the resolution was Prof. 5. R. 
Thompson, then of the State University, but now at the head of the 
Normal School. He said he had not the least doubt that the time 
would come when grammar would be thrown out of our schools as a 
primary study. He had observed for fifteen years that publie senti- 
ment was moving in that direction. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard College, in speaking of the waste 
of time in schools, says: ‘The greatest waste is in English gram- 
mar” As to text books, he thinks they should contain “not more 
than one-fourth the material commonly crowded into a school treatise. 
Indeed, what is called English grammar is, most of it, fictitious, kept 
up for the benefit of the book trade. It consists of the forced appli- 
cation to the English of peculiarities borrowed from other tongues, 
and the shams are appreciated by those who have studied other lan- 
guages,” 

Prof. Bascom says: “Grammar text books could embrace all that 
is necessary within fifty pages, whereas they now contain two hun- 
dred or more. There are too many nice distinctions, too many gen- 
ders, too many moods; what is called the subjunctive mood, for in- 
stance, is no mood. Pupils should not be obliged to state their 
knowledge in any one particular method.” 

Herbert Spencer is a distinguished writer on education. He says: 
“As Dr. Latham, condemning the usual school drill of Lindley Mur- 
ray, rightly remarks: ‘Gross vulgarity is a fault to be prevented; but 
the proper prevention is to be got from habit, not rules.’ Similarly, 
there can be but little question that good composition is far less de- 
pendent upon acquaintance with its laws, than upon practice and 
natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagination, and a sensitive 
ear, will go far towards making all rhetorical precepts needless. He 
who daily hears and reads well-framed sentences will naturally, more 
or less, tend to use similar ones.” 
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* Practice what you most affect,” is not only the sentiment of the 
poet, but of advanced thinkers on language. 

In nearly every school district the usual method of teaching gram- 
iar is considered nearly as important as grammar itself; indeed, any 
great departure from the usual method might create the impression 
in the district that grammar was not studied at all, and that the im- 
proved method was another new-fangled humbug to gratify lazy 
teachers. We suppose that some teachers adhere to the beaten track 
because they love peace, and do not aspire to the honor of martyr. 
dom. When will our schools be emancipated from the thraldom, di- 
rect or direct, of a vulgar public sentiment, and the control of them 
be given to the best minds in the land? 

The question may be asked, what method of practice in school is 
best? We do not suppose that any one method is always best. Dr, 
Franklin’s is a good one. It is given in some of our school readers, 
If the teacher thinks it necessary to begin at the bottom round of 
the ladder, we think it is a good plan for a class to write on their 
slates a few sentences read by the teacher, or one of the pupils, from 
the reader used by the class. This must be written very rapidly. 
Then allow a few minutes to correct errors, which, with beginners, 
will be chiefly in spelling, punctuation, and the use of capital letter. 
Now state the page and paragraph in their books where these senten- 
ces can be found, and require them to compare their work with the 
book, and note all errors. As everything tires when continued to 
long, the exercise may be changed while the drill continues. 

Another good exercise is to read something from any interesting 
book, and require the class to write in their own words all they can 
recollect of it. This disciplines the memory, and is an exercise ii 
the construction of sentences, as well as in what was mentioned in 
the previous method. Reference should be made to the grammar 
when it is necessary. In this way as much of it as is applicable is 
assimilated, and can be used when needed.— Nebraska Teacher. 


> 0 re — 


Christianity is something more than religion,—that is, religion u- 
terpreted in its etymological sense, and as it is popularly esteemed. 
Christianity is religion developed into its last form, and carries met 
from necessity to voluntariness—from bondage to emancipation. It 
is a condition of the highest and most normal mental state, and is 


ordinarily spontaneous and free.— Anonymous. 
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HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 


Spelling should be taught as it is practiced in the actual business 


f life. “In practical life we spell only as we write.” By writing 
the spelling lesson, the hand and the eye work together with the 
memory. It is the natural and successful way of teaching spelling. 


It is now generally admitted that spelling should be taught through 
the eye and the Aand, and not through the ear. The following re- 
marks of Dr. J. M. Gregory. on teaching history, are equally applice- 
vle to teaching spelling: 

“Experience has taught you that in the education of the young 
the hand should, as far as practicable, accompany and atd the eye. 
To see is the surest way to understand; to handle and do is the read- 
jest way to fix the knowledge gained. No methods of acquiring 
knowledge are so effective as the manual methods—those in which 
the hand is employed to perform experiments, to draw diagrams, to 
solve problems, to copy or produce pictures, to write examples, lists 
or essays, and to draw maps and charts. 

“Whata pupil reads or hears he may misapprehend or forget; 
what he sees pictured or performed he easily understands, and may 
recall; but what he does with his hands he comes practically to Anow, 
and can only lose when the hand forgets its cunning.” 

The teacher may require the pupils to be prepared on a portion of 
their reading lesson, or assign them a paragraph from some other text 
book, or a newspaper, or give a set list of words selected for that pur- 
pose. He should drill the class often on the common words used in 
familar conversation, business and correspondence. 

If you teach spelling at all you will, of course, employ the written 
instead of the oral; and to do it most successfully you need for each 
pupil a book prepared for that purpose.—Osirego (VN. Y.) Times. 
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* TEACHING CHILDREN THEIR Letrers.’"—Parents are apt to think 
it is a great gain if they can manage to have their children know the 
alphabet before they are large enough to go to school. And some of 
them take no fsmall pains to buy them blocks and eards of letters 
which they are taught to name. The child who learns them the 
youngest is the greatest prodigy, and the precious knowledge is ex- 
hibited with great gusto. 

There can be no more mistaken idea. ‘In the first place, the child 
should be taught nothing of the kind, because.in almost every case it 
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ss an unnatural development that is encouraged; and in the secon 
place, if something of the kind is and i/// be done, words should he 
tuught instead of letters. It cannot be too much emphasized that 
words ave the units of language. The child hears words in conver. 
sation, not letters. These are sowud-words, and if taught anything, 
he should be tanght the form-words to correspond to them. 

The picture-book men would do a suitable benefit to the cause of 
education if they would publish word blocks and cards hereafter, and 
suppress those bearing the letters only. Parents should make them. 
selves familiar with the word method, and whatever work they do 
should be done in this direction. —Prof. Charles A. Morey, Wino, 
Minn, 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York Legislature providing 
tor pensions for public school teachers who shall have served in the 
schools for a certain continuous period. The details of such a bill 
will, of course, be adjusted only upon careful consideration, but the 
principle is unquestionably sound. The State maintains a system of 
public schools for the common protection and defense. A certain 
degree of education is held to be indispensable to good citizenship. 
that is, to the proper maintenance of the government. Ignorance, 
in this view, is the parent of vice. Vice disturbs society. fills the 
prisons and hospitals, and enormously increases taxation. The mon- 
ey spent for a due degree of education is, therefore, money spent for 
the highest common welfare. It is not from any abstract love of 
knowledge or virtue, but upon the usual selfish and interested grounds, 
that the public school system is maintained. It is thus in effect and 
in purpose a branch of the public service, like the army and navy in 
the national system. It is a common defense, a finer police. It ts 


designed to protect us against crime by preventing it, and against 


taxation by making it less necessary. And the importance of the 
benefit to society is felt to be so vital that it is not left to chance or 
to private patriotism, but is committed to a system of schools orgai- 
ized by law and sustained by the public money, as the defense of the 
seashore and the land frontier is not left wholly to militia or to pr- 
vateers, but is intrusted to the army and the navy. 

The moral defense of society afforded by the schools will not be 
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thought to be inferior to its physical protection derived from the 
military and naval arms. Can there be any question that long and 
faithful and efficient service in a public school is as worthy of recog- 
nition as similar service ina public ship or in an army regiment ? 


The theory of nulitary retirement and pensions is, that a citizen who 
vives the active part of his life to diligent inilitary service for mode- 


rate wages shall, under reasenable conditions, be retired with a smal! 
assured income. There is no complaint that this is an unjust or un- 
republican provision, nor in any way inexpedient. On the contrary, 
all parties are eager to declare that the obligation shall be surely re- 
spected. There is no good reason why the officer in another branch 
of the public service shonld not, under proper conditions, be retired 
and pensioned by the State, as the colonel and the commodore are by 
the United States. The amount of money that would be required 
would never be large, for the number of pensioners would never be 
great. The obvious tendency of the provision would be to increase 
at once the efficiency of the schools by attracting trained teachers. 
and by assuring to adequate capacity a moderate competence when 
the whole vigor of life had been devoted to the service. It would 
have the further effect of raising the standard both of the fitness of 
teachers and of that of the boards which would be intrusted with 
this added power. 

There are two objections which will perhaps be urged against such 
a proposition. One is that it isa new expense to the state; and the 
other, that the schools are already very very expensive. The first is 
a valid argument any unreasonable proposition, but against no other. 
Any plea for additional charges upon the public treasury must be 
shown to be expedient. In the present case, we believe that the pen- 
sions are proposed to be paid from the revenues of the United States 
Deposit Fund. But however supplied, we agree that it should be 
shown to be a probably wise outlay, as we think this to be. The see- 
ond objection is the usual one that things are well enough as they 
are. It is the plea always urged against every proposed change. But 
in this case it amounts to saying that there is no need of doing wy- 
thing to raise the character and efficiency of the schools. We believe 
that the very first persons who would deny this are the best teachers 
in the schools. Good as many of the schools are, and extravagant as 
their management sometimes is, the public benefit of giving the best 
teachers a permanent interest in them is evident. A policy whieh is 
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contined to justice and reason, and the advantage of which has been 
demonstrated in other branches of the public service, can not be re- 
jeeted as unnecessary. The same kind of objection has been urgel 
against building school-houses with some regard to architectural 
erace and beauty, and to the purchase and use of melodeons, or of 
any musical instrument. But the word necessity is elastic. There 
isa hidden but eternal wisdom in the saying that man does not. live 
vy bread alone. 

The hope of this country is the trained intelligence and the moral 

character of its citizens. These must depend in a very large degree 
wpon the public schools, where the mass of the population are in- 
structed in their most ductile years. Whatever tends, within the 
proper limits of an unsectarian system and of desirable teaching, to 
improve the influences that surround the children, is a public advan- 
tage. The spirit that opposes it as useless might, with the same rea- 
son, quarrel with the retiring pension of a worn-out policeman or 
unlitary or naval officer. There might still be young men enough 
who would enter the army and navy if the retirement and _ pension 
were abolished, but is that a reason for abolishing them ?—JLarper's 
Weekly. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 

The pubhe school system in the several states in this country is 
the result of much study and of gradual improvement. At first, pub- 
‘¢ schools were free to those only who were not able to pay rate bills. 
Then. to remedy the evils growing out of the division of the pupils 
‘nto the two antagonistic classes, the wealthy and the indigent, adis- 
tinction which should never be recognized in school, they were made 
free to all. Fora time. pens, ink, and stationery were furnished to 
indigent children, causing many a child to blush with shame, as the 
acceptance of them was an admission of his parents’ poverty. Now 
all pupils receive these articles, as well as slate pencils, drawing pa 
per, drawing pencils, and in tact everything required, except text 
be OKs. 

The school law provides that by a red-tape process. humiliating to 
sensitive parents, and honest poverty is generally sensitive, the teach- 
er may give to the child an order for books. The acceptance of this 


n the presence of his classmates, and its presentation to the booksel- 
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ler who has the contract “ for supplying indigent children with schoo! 
hooks,” is so mortifying that many children remain out of schoo! 
rather than accept this well-meant charity. 

The next improvement in the system will be to furnish fice text 
books to all the pupils. 

In the annual report of the State Superintendent of Maine, the 


following reasons are given in favor of free text books. There is not 


sufficient room for his arguments: 
1. It saves expense. 2. It is the most convenient method. 3. It 
supplies all the books needed. 4. It secures uniformity of text books 


ineach school. 5. It insures complete classification. 6. It enables 
all the higher schools to have suitable reference books and desk books. 
7. Transfers, exchanges and promotions of pupils are much more 
easily effected. 8. It increases the number of scholars attending.— 
Los Angeles School-Master. 


———— oo 


NOTES FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
| The tollowing notes are extracted from the Town School Reports 
of Massachusetts, for 1875: | 
PERSONAL LINTEREST.—‘“Good teaching is impossible without a per- 
sonal interest and pleasure in the progress of the pupils.” This leads 
them to a careful study of their natures, different circumstances and 
surroundings. Long experience may improve a teacher, or it may 
wholly untit her for her duties. Besides being a thorough scholar, a 
teacher must acquaint herself with the more modern and improved 
nu thods of teaching: but, above all, a virtuous, Christian character 
(and Christianity is the embodiment of all virtue,) is alone fitted for 
the control of our youth. They should carefully look for these qual- 
ities, teaching every child who comes under their charge, by example 
as well as precept, that on these, and these alone, canbe built the 
structure of true moral greatness and worth.— Mansfield. 


DiscipLine.—No greater calamity can befall a school, no greater 
ry can be inflicted upon a child, than to be left undisciplined. 
No greater evil ean threaten the community than that disobedience 
to and disrespect for authority should be practiced or countenanced 
in the educational nurseries of the nation. The public school, as an 
tustitution of the state, is intended to train the young to become, not 
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only intelligent, but obedient and useful citizens. The greatest and 
pest lesson to be learned is that of obedience to lawful authority, 
Without this, not only is the usefulness of a school curtailed, but the 
developing citizen is unfolding elements subversive of a well-regula- 
ted government, whether in or out of the school, whether humanly 


appointed or divinely constituted.— Tinton. 


Don’t Interrerr.—lf you decide to send your children to school, 
rather than educate them at home yourself, you should contorm to 
the prescribed regulations; that is implied in the contract between 
you and the teachers, and between you and the whole school. You 
have no more right to break into the order of school regularity than 
you have to stop a train of cars between two stations for your own 
convenience and to the inconvenience of the rest of the passengers, 
But not to insist longer on this view of the case, it is important that 
your child should understand that while he is attending school, school 
is the main thing. You cannot impress him with the idea that edu- 
cation is something to be valued and prized and striven for with eam- 
estness and patience,—in other words, you cannot educate him at all, 
unless it is made the great thing, to which other things, your conve- 
nience and his fancies, must bend.—Gay Head. 


PUNISHMENT.—In relation to corporal punishment as a method of 
enforcing order, although opposed to it as tending to brutalize the 
mind, we are not decided that it should be entirely abolished in our 
schools, especially with the smaller children, who do not perceive 80 
clearly and readily the difference between right and wrong as those 
of older growth; it should, however, be resorted to only when other 
ineans have failed, and then in a calm and dispassionate manner. We 
cannot illustrate our meaning in this matter better than by an extract 
trom a school report which met our notice some time since: “An 
angry mother called at the school-room one day, having with her a 


daughter of eleven years, for whom she desired admission into the 
school. ‘I want you, she said to the teacher, ‘to make this girl 
mind. I’ve beat her, and beat her, and she is just as bad as ever. | 
want you to beat the devil out of her! * Possibly, madam,’ was the 
reply, ‘you have beaten the devil ‘nto her, and a gentler treatment 


may be more likely toexpel the spirit than the course you recom- 
mend.—FE'sser, 
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Aprto TeEacu.—Money is wisely appropriated only as a teacher is fitted 
to his or her place,—a teacher who is master or mistress in the schoo!l- 
room; who understands thoroughly; who is “apt to teach”; has skil! 
incommunicating knowledge and power to impart inspiration, and 
lift the pupil up towards his own ideas, and especially has the power 


torule wisely and govern skilfully in the little realm over which he 


orshe is monarch. Such a teacher will do more for a school and fo: 


the community in three months than one of an opposite type in six. 


—(rreenwich., 


SECRET OF Success.—That teacher who begins with a reasonable 
adaptation to the employment, and fair health: who makes the most 
of every opportunity for self-improvement and a broader culture, in 
order that he may do more to make noble, intelligent and useful men 
and women of the children under his care; who goes after and gath- 
ers from every source wisdom and valuable knowledge; and who, like 
a true parent, forgetting for the time himself, lives only to develop 
strong and lovely character in his pupils, is performing a part than 
which there is none more honorable, or more sure to compel the ad- 
miration of the beholders.— Lawrence. 


At Home.—There is another home influence which we think has a 
decided and beneficial effect upon the scholar who is so fortunate us 
to be affected by it, fitting and preparing the soil, as it were, the moie 
readily to to receive its after-culture. We mean a home aequaintane= 
with books. Children should have books, such as are fitted to their 
capacities and wants; and if they are taught by precept and example 
to find amusement and companionship in them, a love for reading 
and the acquisition of knowledge become, even in childhood, a con- 
trolling habit of their nature. The school is to such, not a place ot 
irksome drudgery, but of pleasant and interesting employment; and 
how much benefit such derive from their home habits is shown by the 
more rapid and satisfactory progress made in their studies. We know 
there are some children who do not need encouragement to promote 
habits of reading, but there are others who do, and we can but think 
if the homes of our scholars were more amply supplied with suitable 
books for them, the apparent results from the expenditure of the 
school appropriation would be much more readily preceptible — Dait- 
mouth, 


Waatis Neepep.—The worth of an individual depends on the 
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strength of his thinking powers, and the use he makes of that 
strength. Hence it is the first duty of the state, and your first duty, 
to seek to raise and expand the minds of the young, and create in 
them the noblest purposes of living. We must discard our poor no- 
tions of education, of what we are to attempt and accomplish in our 
common schools. We have to do there with living beings, composed 
f body, soul, and spirit; and our object should be, not to make of 
them computing machines, or memorizing machines, or excite any 
special mode of activity merely, but to increase the sum total of their 
being, to call into exercise, and to invigorate every power of their 
complex nature. Why should children spend several years in our 
schools, and leave them, as they too often do, with a large part of 
their being torpid? They ought to be subjected to an influence there 
that will search every portion of that being, as the light searches the 
earth, leaving no nook unvisited. That school has miserably failed 
of its purpose which sends forth from it a lad expert in figures, but a 
liar or a thief. A teacher owes far more to his pupils than to give 
them certain formal instruction out of the books; he owes, himself, 
all the magnetism and inspiration that he can furnish. — If he is fit 
tor his office, not seldom is the power that he personally gives forth 
inore vital and more valuable than all his instructions; certainly, 
without it, they are but dust and ashes. His function extends to the 
heart as well as the brain. To feel rightly is not less important than 
to think rightly. — Alford. 


Terms.—Many judicious educators are doubting whether more is 
not lost than gained by the undue prolongation of the school terms; 
and whether the daily sessions, as at present arranged, are not of too 
long continuance for the best physical and mental advantage of the 
pupil. Jt seems obvious that there should be a certain proportion 
between the average age of scholars and the length of the school 
term. It would appear also unquestionable that the prolonging of 
the term beyond the period during which the energies of the scholars 
remain unexhausted is in all respects a waste. These considerations 
have of course been had in view in the past regulation of our schools. 
But it admits, we think, of question, whether the limits of the truest 


expediency have not been hitherto exceeded in this particular.—Had- 


SewinG iN OtR ScHoors.—In the days of our grandmothers, a 
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knowledge of patching, darning and mending was taught both at 
home and at school; the final instruction being given in the interval 
between school-days and marriage, when each daughter slowly but 
surely filled those famous old chests of home-made underclothing and 
snowy bed-linen mostly with the patient skill of her own deft fingers. 
At the present day, in communities like ours, the mechanical work 
of the sewing machine, as a source of income, devours what time 
many mothers ean snatch from household cares, and the daughters 
shorten their school days that they may enter factories. The family 
sewing is oftentimes done by persons outside, and patching, darning. 
and mending are neglected arts. It is said that the business of edu- 
cation is to instruct children in those matters of which they will 
need knowledge when men and women. Jn the natural sphere ot 
our girls, as the heads of families in another generation, want ot 
knowledge of the art of the making and mending of garments would 
far more affect the comfort and thrift of the family than a want ot 
knowledge in some of the departments of common-school education. 
—Marblehead. 


PopuLarity OF Pusiic Scnoors.—The system is so beneficial, wud 
has wound itself about the hearts of the people to such an extent, 
that none of our institutions are more jealously guarded, and nothing 
will more easily excite the people, than infringement upon the rights 
of all the children to a free common-school education, or attempts to 
diminish the funds set aside for that purpose, or to divert them from 
their rightful objects. The result has shown that the system which 
has been generally adopted by the states gives the people not only 
cheaper education, but a better and more thorough quality of educa- 
tion than could be obtained under any possible plan of private school- 
ing. By fully as much, and far more, as the nation’s banking system 
is better than the irresponsible private banking institutions of the 
former days, the regular, general and methodical instruction afforded 
by the state is better than the irregular, miscellaneous, and variable 
teaching of private schools.—St. Louis Globe. 


—> —- 


Ovr brains are seventy-year clocks. The angel of life winds them 
up once for all, then closes the case and gives the key into the hands 
of the angel of resurrection.— Holmes. 
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OUR REWARDS. 

[ received a letter to-night, which, by very contrast, sent my mem. 
ory back to the scene of my first school. 

[It was a large, crowded, ill-housed school, taking in the “river 
streets” of a city. L was but an assistant, and heard my classes—| 
don’t dare say taught my classes—in.a small, dingy, back room to 
which my pupils came clattering down from the floor above. An en- 
thusiastic beginner, what discipline [I passed through in that first 
half year! [ especially rensember one day when disorder, inattention 
and rudeness grew unendurable. After dismissing one class, I said 
to myself, “I never can face another; Iam going!’ I rushed into 
the next room where hung my bonnet and shawl, and began, in eager 
haste, to put them on. But I heard the next class on the stairs, and 
with the thought, * Why, there’s nobody in there to take care of 
them, and I must keep on just for to-day !° as I hastily took them 
off and went back again. 

Continually voting myself a failure, | managed to go on; yet [al- 
ways had a secret dread of the “big boys,” and it was years before | 
telt able to control a class as I should. “General exercises” were 
gone through successfully, sometimes brilliantly, but with a tension 
of nerve which wearies me even now to think of. Examination days, 
presentation oceasion, unusual responsibilities through the absence 
of a principal—these were all met, and | have even been congratula- 
ted on my self-reliance and calmness. Ah, it was the calmness of 
desperation! I pity myself in those days, and wonder that it took 
ine so long to learn so little. Happy are they who have the secret of 
work without worry. 

Love for the pursuit grew with experience, and I found that many 
joys are mingled with the cares and perplexities of a teacher's life. 
What is pleasanter than a happy school-room where the order, not 
of stern law, but of willing industry reigns? One feels well satisfied 
at the close of the day, to think of the young minds that are really 
richer for his day’s work. 

“Something accomplished, something done, 
H[as earned a night’s repose.” 


A teacher may feel, too, that he has not only faithfully performed 
a day’s labor, but that the work is well worth doing. I have heardit 
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said," Teaching is next to preaching, among the professions.” Next? 
What parish more important than a school-room? We have the 


young impressible material, not the old, time-hardened heart to dea! 


with. We act powerfully and directly upon our pupils six hours in 
a day for five days in a week, instead of two or three hours on Sun- 
day, with an occasional pastoral visit or prayer meeting in addition. 
A teacher who feels this is justitied in exclaiming, “1 magnify mine 
office 2” 

The sense of power that a teacher experiences should make him 
very humble and careful; at the same time, it is gratifying. You 
touch, with never so delicate fingers, that imstrument, the human 
soul—so wonderfully formed that you sometimes stand in awe before 
it, and strive first to attune yourself with heavenly harmonies—and 
the answering chord, jarring or sweet, is sure to fall upon your ear. 

One rejoices, also, in constant opportunities for making others hap- 
py. The things which cannot be talked about, which are beyond and 
above all possibility of naming in any programme or time-table, are 
not, by any means, the least part of a teacher's work. My heart 
thrills to-day at the sight or scent of a certain kind of climbing, white 
rose, because, many years ago a teacher whom I half worshipped with 
a reverence she little suspected, put one in my hair and then stooped 
and gave me a kiss. She said not a word, but to understand that my 
teacher was my friend, that she loved me, not in a certain way be- 
cause I was her pupil, but for my very self, was an ennobling influ- 
ence for which I shall be grateful all my life. And when I became a 
teacher I asked myself, ** Why may not I, too, win hearts while teach- 
ing the alphabet, and lead souls upward as well as take them through 


9 


the multiplication table?” It should not be forgotten that it is what 
we ae, rather than what we teach, that is of real consequence; that 
the impress of character remains indelible long after all memory of 
definite instruction has passed away. Our unwritten school-room 
sermons are the most eloquent. 

The out-spoken confidences of children, and the more timid con- 
fessions of youth, are delightful to receive. A teacher may be startled 
to find his unconscious example so truly reflected in the living mirror 
before him that he is forced to own the resemblance. Alas, his shame 
if the image be marred by some bad habit or evil passion! How 
deep and humble his thanksgiving if he be told that he himself gave 
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the impulse to noble action, or to deeply-fixed consecration of life ty 
imselfish, Christian work ! 

But the letter? It shall speak for itself. °° J am at a loss to ex. 
press my thanks to you. [| know that I can no more repay you for 
your kindness toward me than I can that of my mother. But one 
thing Lean do. I can never forget your teachings. Words you have 
spoken to me are as fresh in my mind as when you first spoke them, 
and they have been a shield for me. — I am teaching in the Sunday. 
school, and [ always try to teach as you taught me.” 

This letter must go into a package containing others of the seme 
sort. Let us glance further at its contents. ‘My mind goes back t 
the happy days within the hallowed walls of old ——————., where | 
have imbibed principles never to be forgotten, especially that of in- 
venting or finding out for one’s own self.” Does the reader eateh 


the full force of an adjective here employed? Is it not a good thing 
that any youth can speak of his former school-room as a “ hallowed” 
place? [was warranted in placing our profession side by side with 


the “sacred” calling. 

Another who had especially enjoyed object-lessons in Botany, 
wrote: “Do not impute my silence to forgetfulness. Here I'l! have 
to say, as did the poet, 

“Nay, every leaf I look upon 
Forbids me to forget.” 

| saw some evening-primroses over at ———, last week. I remem- 
ber when you walked a little way with -———— and -——— and my- 
self. You picked one of these flowers and showed us the different 
parts.” May the evening-primrose always be as sweet to her as the 
white roses are tome! 

After long silence, one writes: “I am always thinking of you and 
of the pleasant hours spent under your instruction, | feel grateful 
for the kindness and interest you have manifested towards me.” 
These words may seem little, but they gather strength of meaning as 
I read on and learn the story of this pupil’s experience, of difficulties 
overcome, indifference in the community giving way to eagerness for 
education—in fact, the varied but pleasant tale of a teacher's success. 
Some seed is sure to “fall on good ground” and bring forth, some 
even “an hundred fold.” ‘In due time ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” 
—The Carolina Teacher. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

(). Can town boards take territory from a joint district lying 
mostly in an incorporated village, without the consent of the village? 

A. To alter a joint district requires the concurrent action of all 
the municipalities in which it is joint. As the village clerk receives 
the report of the clerk of the joint district, so the village board must 
be regarded as authorized to represent the village in any question ot 
the alteration of the boundaries of the district. 

(). A farce of a district is kept up, and a farce of a school with 
three scholars, by three voters out of five, relatives, the daughter ot 
one of them teaching. Is there any remedy ? 

A. Petition the town board to attach the territory to some other 
district or districts. 

Q. Can a town board extinguish a district as long as it maintains 
a school. 

A. The fact that a board must extinguish a district that goes two 
years without a school does not attect its general power to form and 
alter districts in the town, as it deems necessary and proper. In the 
exercise of this power a district may at any time be extinguished by 
the attachment of its territory to other districts. 

Q. When is the county board to act in the alteration of a joint 
school district, under chapter 82, general laws 1872? 

A. When the district “is in part comprised of an incorporated 
village,” and when the boundaries of such district “are fixed by the 
village charter.” DISTRICT MEETING. 

(Q). Can two voters, (being clerk and director,) elect an officer at an 
annual meeting, or should they wait and appoint? 

A. Two voters have power to act, but it would be much more tit- 
ting, ordinarily, to adjourn, and see if the voters would not come out. 
[f no proper election could be obtained, within the ten days. then 
would be time enough to appoint. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. Can a clerk hold his office if he refuses to make his annual re- 
port ? 

3-Vol. VI., No. 5. 
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A. He does not thereby vacate his office, but should be removed 
tor any gross and willful neglect of duty. 

(). Does a district clerk (an unmarried man, living with his father) 
who goes away to attend school a term, lose his office? 

A. Not if it was intended merely as a temporary absence. 

(). If a treasurer fails to pay a teacher who presents his order, is 
he liable to prosecution for embezzlement ? 

A. No; but he is liable for the money, in a civil action on his 
bond. 

(). Is a treasurer's bond good with only one witness ? 

A. It is good without witnesses at all, but it is a common and use- 
ful precaution to have them. 

DISCHARGE OF A TEACHER. 

(). For what reasons may a teacher be discharged ? 

A. For evident want of sufficient learning, ability to teach, capa 
city to govern and manage the school, or of good moral character. 
The defect in either case must be susceptible of reasonable proof, and 
good care should be taken that the teacher is not unjustly discharged 
on imperfect or ex parte evidence. 

(). Incase a board turns out a teacher from mere prejudice, and 
without being able to show any violation of contract, or any reason 
for its action, is there any remedy ? 

vy. Of course there is. The teacher would be entitled to recover 
compensation and damages. 

CERTIFICATES—EX AMINATION DISTRICTS. 

(). Should a second grade certificate be given to a teacher without 
experience ? 

A. The distinction betwen third and second grade is one of schol- 
arship, and both are provisional and temporary. A first grade is 
more in the nature of a professional diploma, and should not be giv- 
en without some previous and successful experience; but there is 10 
very good reason why the next grade below should not be granted 
without, if the candidate can pass a good examination. 

(). Can a second grade certificate be given to person not over 17? 

A. The law prescribes no limit as to age. The superintendent 
uses his own judgment. One person may be far better entitled, in 
regard to learning, aptness to teach, etc., to receive the certificate at 
17 than anotherat 27. Ordinarily however a person is too immature 
to receive any certificate at that age, if older persons can be found. 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 

Having just spent a full week in Philadelphia, some notes on the Centennial! 
seem my most fitting editorial contribution to the present number of the Jour- 
naL, An absence of ten or twelve days must account fora large number of 
letters being unanswered, for the delay in this month’s issue, and for perhaps 
other short-comings which the considerate, I trust, will kindly excuse. 

What little of my time was not devoted to hunting up boxes that seemed to 
defy all search, to persuading carriers to do their work without extra fees and, 
what was worse, exasperating delays, to interminable journeys in street cars 
and on foot, in search of cabinet-makers, picture dealers, painters, printers 
transportation agents, and I know not what else, was devoted to a hurried in- 
spection of the aggregated wonders and miracles of art and architecture col- 
lected in this at present most interesting spot on the round earth. 

The exhibition was by no means complete on opening day, when 230,000 
people assembled to witness the ceremonies and to get the first sight of the for- 
mally inaugurated marvels; yet for days and weeks before, the vast buildings 
and the wilderness of arranged and unarranged material had compelled instant 
and profound homage from every observer. No less on the 20th of April, 
when I first beheld the chaotic but impressive spectacle, than on the afternoon 
of the 13th of May, when I had my last hurried view from the south gallery of 
the main building, did I feel that doubt of the complete worthiness and suc- 
cess of the enterprise was impossible in the face ot such realities. 

The Press has already spread everywhere the story of the successful opening, 
the surging myriads of people—a throng probably more numerous than ever 
before gathered on the continent,—the grand orchestral and choral music, the 
fitting speeches of the leaders, the official procession, in which the three 
branches of the national government were represented by nearly all their chief 
personages, the joint action of a President and an Emperor in starting the colos- 
sal engine that set in motion the myriad wonders of Machinery Hall, the few 
hours of glorious May sunshine, that seemed specially vouchsated for the open- 
ing, in the midst of days aud nights of almost incessant rain,—all this was 
widely and well told by the newspapers before thousands of the spectators 
reached their homes. Additional description would be superfluous. 

A few words respecting the Educational Department of the exhibition, have 
not been anticipated by the reporters, and are appropriate in this place. 

Education cannot be directly represented by its products and substances, as 
agriculture, or inventive talent, or a nation’s mineral wealth. Nothing is more 
difficult to present at such a place than educational methods, processes and re- 
sults, and, indeed, no presentation is possible, except in certain gross, indirect 
and largely uncertain ways. The actual school-room is the true field of obser- 
vation. Thus most people will say; yet the extent, variety and interest of the 
educational exhibit at Philadelphia will, upon the whole, compare favorably 
with the other more conspicuous and popular departments. 
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The legal structure of our free school systems; their statistical history ; edu. 
cational buildings, furniture, and apparatus, shown in models or drawings; 
courses of study in schools, public and private; educational literature, includ. 


ing reports, periodicals, professional treatises, text-books, and the more miscel. 


laneous products of professional college and school men; educational asso. 
ciations, their organization and results; pupils’ work, in the shape of examin. 
ation papers, drawings, paintings, specimens of penmanship, collections of bo. 
tanical, mineralogical and zoological specimens made by pupils; models and 
drawings of bridges, and various mechanical contrivances from industrial 
and art schools, and numberless other representations to the eye of the methods, 
appliances and results of our educational system, from schools both public and 
private, and of all grades,—these are shown in great profusion, and more or 
less tastefully or expensively, according to the locality represented. 

Most of the exhibits in this department are not yet in order, and several 
states which have secured and will occupy space, are still entirely unrepresent. 
ed, through necessary delay in preparation. Among the latter are Michigan, 
Lowa and Missouri. The display of Massachusetts is in complete order. Con. 
necticut, Indiana and Illinois are nearly ready. New Jersey, Maine and Rhode 
Island have barely completed their cases and shelving. The province of On. 
tario, (Canada,) is putting the finishing touches upon her work. 

It is, of course, too early to venture an opinion respecting the relative mer- 
its of the various educational exhibits. Massachusetts will pretty surely lead 
all the states. Her display is very large and fine. As might be expected, one 
of its chief features is the collection of industrial drawings. 

Indiana occupies two rooms, each 18 by 24 feet, and makes a most credita- 
ble display. Her specimens of Crawings, including maps; leaves, plants and 
landscapes in water colors; designs for ceramic and lace work, ete., will scarcely 
be surpassed in quality. Her arrangements for the display of these specimens 
ire unique and excellent. There was no state appropriation for the education- 
al exhibit, but about $4,500 was raised, as Superintendent Smart informed me, 
by “begging.” 

I}Jinois is also well represented by a display that fills two rooms. A very 
jarge portion of the whole is the contribution of the Industrial University, 
which in extent and variety honors alike the institution and the state. About 
$3,500 was raised by voluntary contributions, as I was told by Prof. White, who 
had spent many toilsome days in the work of arranging the material. 

In beauty and costliness of the eases and other furnéture for her display, New 
Jersey will probably surpass all other states. If her pearls (not yet unpacked) 
are equal to their settings, she will readily take the first prize. There is rea- 
son to believe her exhibit will be of a high order. 

Pennsylvania has a separate building for her school exhibit, in which will 
doubtless be gathered a very large amount of material. 

But, strange as it may appear, every state in the union is in imminent dan- 
ver of seeing the palm of victory in this noble educational contest borne away 
by our quiet, unpretentious Canadian neighbors. Not until near the close of 
my visit was I even aware that Ontario had a special educational department 
in the exhibition. I first learned it from the Superintendent of a New Eng: 
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jand state, Who said to me: ‘It seems as fif Ontario were going to surpass us 
all. Even Massachusetts may be behind her.’ The remark was verified 
soon after when I took occasion to visit the Canadian section of the ground 
floor near the north side of the Main Building. This, however, will not be 
altogether a surprise to those readers of these lines who recall some of the 
evidences of the high character of the Ontario system of public instruction 
several times presented in the JOURNAL during the past two years, 

But I have already surpassed the allotted limits of my space and time. I 
will only add that even teachers will find in these educational exhibits more to 
instruct and interest them than they have generally supposed, and that all in- 
terested in the problems of public education should not fail, when visiting the 
Centennial, to inspect carefully the representations in this department. 

[have been asked if arrangements will not be made whereby a considerable 
number of teachers may be able to visit Philadelphia during the summer va- 
cation at special and low excursion rates. Such arrangements will, I trust, be 
made. Fall particulars will be given in the June issue, which the editors 
E. S. 
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hope to have ready early in the month. 


A LIBERAL DONATION. 


Hon. John A. Johnson, of Madison, has recently made a liberal and wise do- 
nation to the State University. He gives to the Regents $5,000, invested in 
securities which will for some time yield 10 per cent. interest, and directs that 
the income from the same shall be devoted to aiding certain classes of stu- 
dents, on certain conditions, the principal of which are tie following: 

1. No student shall receive more than $50 per annum. 

2. No student shall receive aid who has not attended a “common schooi”’ 
at least one year, and is not a person of goed moral character, and of at least 
average ability. 

3. Students speaking the Skandinavian language are to have preference 
over Others. 

4. A committee of the faculty (to include the President) shall annually dis- 
triysute the income to such as are most deserving and needy, subject to the 
above conditions. This shall be done without publicity. 

5. Each student receiving aid shall be asked to repay, without interest, the 
sum received, whenever he can conveniently do so. He shall be, however, 
under no obligation to do this. 

Such repayments as may be made, and any unexpended portions of the 
income, shall be added to the principal and become part of the original en- 
dowment. 

Mr. Johnson expressly states that one of his objects is to encourage attend- 
ance upon the “common schools” of the state, and the provision in relation 
tosuch attendance, which may at first appear to some gratuitous, is clearly 
wise in view of the fact that many ofghis countrymen now send their chili 
dren to private parochial schools. 
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The gift is a liberal one, ind in every way creditable as indicating the do. 
nor’s public spirit as well as his sound, practical sense. 

We hope and believe that this is only the first of many private donations 
and bequests to our noble and rapidly developing (State University. It is 
altogether probable, as we intimated in our last issue, that private liberality 
will soon present to the institution a first-class astronomical observatory, 

The recent action of the Legislature will thus doubtless provoke many 
illustrations of the truth—so often exemplified in institutions as well as in 
men—that “to him that hath shall be given”—a truth aptly referred to no 
long ago by President White, of Cornell, in his address on “ A National Uni 
versity,” wherein he says: ‘ Well directed public bounty stimulates private 
bounty. Americans will give where they see something well established to 
which it seems worth while to give.” 


SOME POINTS WELL TAKEN. 

Although we print a table of contents, an inward glance at the articles in this 
number may not be out of place. 

Prof. Carpenter discusses the “educational problem ” in his terse, toleraat 
way, Claiming the need of something more than primary schools as a part ofa 
state system of education, and admitting freely also the need and benefit of de- 
nominational colleges. But if such colleges occupy a ground not occupied by 
a state university, so do intermediate schools, conducted under similar aus. 
pices, supply a still wider want. The Professor is always a most welcome 
contributor. 

Mr. Reynolds, now a veteran teacher among us, gives a very thoughtful and 
valuable paper on the cultivation of attention and will-power, as being a most 
important part of school discipline. When all our schools are taught, or at 
least supervised by men who have some clear and rational ideas of the philos- 
ophy of education, we shall have entered upon the educational millenium. 
This is the best thing we have yet seen from Mr. Reynolds, and we ask for 
more of the same sort. 

Mr. Roby has done what we have expected somebody to do long before, point 
out the absurdity of the doctrines of the ‘‘ National Teachers’ Monthly ” as to 
punishment in schoo]. He points out also the folly of expelling pupils from 
the public schools, if they are thereby to be converted into street rowdies. 
This whole matter needs attention and revision. 


Mr. Mair reiterates what should be constantly insisted upon, the need of 
more general intelligence among our teachers. But this will come only as We 
secure those reforms in our school system, and that elevation of public seuli. 
ment which will require and demand more intelligent teachers. 

The “ Position of School Houses” is worthy of being taken into considera 
tion by boards about to build. 





EDITORIAL. 2ift 


Mr. Earthman, responding to our note, has told ‘us all about the Indian Res- 
ervations in this state. It seems that there are 6,143 red men left, of five dif 
ferent tribes, on seven separate reservations, embracing 915 square miles, un- 
der the care of two agents. Perhaps Mr. Earthman can give us some idea of 
the number cf vagabond Indians not included in the figures above, of whom 
we suppose there are more or less. 

“Hints on Teaching History” is sound and philosophical. Nothing can be 
more barren of results than the ordinary method of teaching this subject. 
“English Grammar” well illustrates the complete revolution going on in this 
study—hitherto so dry and well nigh useless—but capable of being made alive 
with interest. “Spelling” is also well touched upon. - 

“Pensions for Teachers ”’ is one of the indications of the day that the busi- 
ness of teaching is slowly rising to the rank of a recognized profession. There 
can be no doubt that the time will come when a system of retirement and pro- 
vision for declining years will be engrafted upon our school systems. In con- 
nection with this must come also a system of promctions, something as in the 
army and navy. At present, all is chance and haphazard. Of professional 
teachers, there are very few who do not sooner or later abandon the profession. 

“Free Text-Books ” is quite to the point, and shows that the matter is receiv- 
ing attention all the way from Maine to California. 

The “ Notes from Massachusetts” illustrate the potentialities of the “ town 
system.” We are two hundred years younger than this state—though not two 
hundred years behind her by any means—and could not as yet have such town 
boards as she has, except here and there, but nevertheless let us have them. 
These town reports of the Bay State, are always most interesting and suggestive. 

“Our Rewards” is a touching reminiscence of teaching days that will en- 
courage many a desponding heart. Such records of the experience of faithful! 
teachers do more good than volumes of dry didactics. 


STATE TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 


An examination of candidates for State Teachers’ certificates will be held in 
Madison, commencing Tuesday, June 27, 1876, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

Applicants for certificates will be examined in the following branches of 
study : 

(1.) For an UNLIMITED state certificate, the branches of study now required 
fora first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Literature 
and the rudiments of Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geology, Political Econo- 
my, and Mental Philosophy. Applicants for this grade must present satisfac- 
tory evidence of successful teaching for at least NINE terms. 

(2.) For a LiMiTED (five years) state certificate, the branches of study now re- 
quired for a first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Litera- 
ture and the rudiments of Mental Philosophy. Applicants for this grade must 
present satisfactory evidence of successful teaching for at least THREE terms. 
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Applicants who fail in any of the branches required for either of the above 
certificates, may present themselves for re-examination in such studies within 
one year. <A re-examination in the branches in which they were successful 
will not be required. Another examination will probably be held the present 
year, at the time prescribed by law, namely, the second Wednesday of August, 

All stationery needed will be furnished without expense by the examiners, 

Strong considerations of self-interest and self-respect should urge teachers 
to seek the independence and assured position which these certificates give, 
it is alike for the interest of the state, that they should be largely sought for 
and secured. EDWARD SEARING, 

Mapison, May 1, 1875. Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SrTareE TEACHERS’ AssocraTION.—We have received no further announce. 
ment as to this meeting. It will be in Milwaukee, and will include the Fourth 
of July, and some exercises appropriate to that day. We expect a full pro. 
gramme for the June number. 


LIGHT STILL WANTED. 
Exporabo, Kansas, May 1, 1876. 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, State of Wisconsin: 
Dear Sir: An article has been going the rounds of the newspapers that 


the supreme Court of Wisconsin had decided the corporal punishment of a 
pupil by a teacher to be assault and battery. Will you please inform meif 
that is the case. Yours truly, C.N. JAMES, 

Supt. Publie Instruction, Butler Co. 


OFFICE OF Supt. PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Maprison, Wis., May 4, 1876. 
C.N. JAMES, County Supt. Schools, Eldorado, Kansas: 

DEAR Str: What you allude to in your favor of the 1st inst., is one of those 
strange exhibitions of misapprehension, the rise of which is incomprehens- 
ible, and the propagation of which is still more so. 

Please read the decision of the Supreme Court for yourself (Wis. Jour. of Ed, 
Jan. 1875, p. 27,) and you will see what the court really did decide. 

Please also read a letter on p. 159 of the April No., 1876, and the reply to the 
same. 

I trust you may be able to correct the false impression which has gone out 
as to this decision, so far as your own vicinity is concerned, for it cannot but 
work injury to schoo] discipline. Truly yours, J.B. PRADT, 

elssistiunt Supt. Puh, Instn. 


i 


WE shall be obliged to any one who will send us the March No. for 1875, oF 
any of the numbers from July to December for parties wishing to complete files 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An ArrractiveE Work.—We call especial attention to the advertisement of 
the new Centennial Book, “The History of Our Country,” by Abby Sage 
Richardson. 

TuE ADDRESSES AND JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS Of the National Educational 
Association, at the last session held at Minneapolis, have been published by 
the Association, and may be obtained by addressing W. D. Henkle, Salem, O. 
The price is $1.75; four copies $8.00. Some of the papers are very valuable. 


tHapiey’s “Lessons IN LANGUAGE” has been issued from new stereotype 


plates, and the opportunity has been embraced to introduce such improve- 
ments as experience has suggested. This is the pioneer book based on the 
principle that if children are trained in the proper use of language they will be 
able, at a proper time, to learn the science of language—i. e., grammar, as it 
ought to be learned. 

ExTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE, consisting of Select Readings to ac- 
company Duffets’ “ French Method,” is a new little book of 184 pages, pub- 
lished by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., and sold for $1.09. We noticed the “ Meth- 
od” some time ago. Any one who shall master that can go on and read French 
authors, and this is just the book to begin with, as it gives characteristic speci- 
mens from about seventy of the most distinguished French writers. A book 
prepared in Paris and printed in Cincinnati is a new illustration of the union. 
going on so rapidly between: the old world and the new. 

G. 8. Husss, Beloit, Wis., has furnished a number of setts of CiaMBERs’s 
ENCYCLOPEDIA to teachers, school-boards and clergymen. He still offers te 
such classes the following rare bargain: The entire work, latest edition, con- 
sisting of 8,300 pages, 4,000 illustrations, 49 maps, bound in ten volumes, sheep, 
will be delivered free at any express or freight oftice, on receipt of Thirty-three 
Dollars. Full price, $47.50. W. W. Girton, Principal, at Muscoda (Wis.,) 
writes: “We are well pleased with it, and in behalf of the members of the 
school, I tender thanks for your promptness and favor.” All who buy express 
satisfaction. Circulars will be sent for stamp, or 100-page specimen for 35 cts. 

Tur Recents’ Questions, from 1866 to 1876, is a book containing the ques. 
tions for the preliminary examinations for admission to the University of the 
State of New York, prepared by the regents of the University, and participa- 
ted in simultaneously by nearly two hundred and fifty academies, forming .a 
basis for distributing nearly a million of dollars. The book is compiled by 
Daniel J. Pratt, A. M., Ph. D., assistant secretary of the regents of the Univer- 
sity, and is being re-printed from the School Bulletin and New York State Ed- 
ucational Journal. Part 1, containing abont seven hundred questions on 
arithmetic is ready. Published at Syracuse, N. Y., by C. W. Bardeen. Price 
2 cents. The whole book, now in press, will be $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


The State Superintendent has just returned | able advocate in the editor of Harper's Weekly, 
from ** The Opening” in Philadelphia, | by reading an article in this number, The sub- 
—o jject should be pushed. It would bea strong 
Some of our notes were crowded out last) additional inducement to those used to the 
month, particularly the first three following: | work and fitted for it to continue in the pro- 
WE have received from one of the secretaries | fession, if they could feel assured of not being 
Mr. D. S. Catlin,a report of the Outagamie j left in absolute poverty, when past labor. But 
County Teacher's Institute, held at Appleton, | our whole system needs revolutionizing first 
March 20-4. The report, which fills two col-| a ‘ 
umus of the Appleton Crescent, is a model of} At the coming Centennial Newspaper Exhi- 
clear and condensed statement, The Institute| bition at Philadelphia it has been decided to 
was largely attended, and in every respect suc- idisplay copies of antique journals and other 
cessful. The report pronounces Prof. Salis-| Curiosities of newspaper literature. To this in- 
bury’s lecture, Thursday evening, on ‘The early teresting collection all persons having ancient, 
History of Wisconsin,” “one of the most enter-| quaint, or curious specimens are invited to 
taining and instructive ever delivered before/Contribute; and should the response be as 
the teachers of the county.” A private setter) hearty and general as we hope to find it, this 
trom Supt. Flanagan also speaks very highly of| gathering of time-worn publications will prove 
it and Prof. Salisbury’s success in the manage-| to be not only a leading trait of the Newspa- 
ment of the Institute. 'per Department, but also one of the salient at- 
itractions of the Exhibition as a whole, All 
We learn from the Democrat that the Insti-| having the ability and the will to aid on the 
tute at Waukesha, March 27-30, conducted by | Project should transmit their consignments 
Prof. Rockwood, assisted by Messrs. A, F, | Without delay to the Pavillion of the Centen- 
North and M. J. Bowen, left ‘a very satisfacto-|nial Newspaper Exhibition, Fairmount Park, 
ry impression on the minds of the teachers.” | Philadelphia, addressed to the care of Mr, Geo. 
it was the intention to close Wednesday even-| P. Rowell, who has the matter in charge. 
ing, but in accordance with the unanimous de-| When on view, these exhibits will have at- 
sire of the members the session was continued tached to them labels designating by whom 
until Thursday noon. The registered attend-| they are contributed, and all consistent care 
ance was ninety. ‘Great credit,” says the re-| Will be taken to preserve them from damage, 
port, “tis due to Prof. Rockwood for the very | After the close of the Exhibition they will be 
efficient and satisfactory manner in which he/again at the service of their owners, or, in the 
performed his part of the duties.” absence of different instructions, wi'l be trans- 
ferred to some historical society or museum. 


WE clip from the Zammond Independent the 
following notice of the St. Croix County Insti-| Cuamparen, Ill., April 18.—The Centennial 
tute, held at Hammond, March 13-17. Prof. exhibit of the educationa] department of Illi- 


Thayer, the newly appointed conductor of the nois, consisting of nearly two car-loads of ma- 
4th Institute District, is meeting the best ex-| terial, was shipped from here to-day for Phila- 
pectations of his friends: delphia, This exhibit contains a large amount 


$10? wari fr > vari 8 
Although during the whole week the weather | - Aauioallbaoon — aia boseides a ane : 
was very cold, the storm raging continually, | With photographic views of buildings and his- 
yet the teachers to the number of 59 from all | torical sketches of the growth of some of the 
sections of the county, made their appearance. | more prominent institutions of the state; also 
The Institute has_been_conducted in an admi-| zi 2 
rable manner by Prot. J. B. Thayer of the 4th | 22 exceedingly fine display from the Industrial 
Normal School. This gentleman, with his at-| University, including students’ examination 
tainments, has a thorough understanding of all) Work, photographs of buildings, interiors and 
the details of successful teaching, and a happy | grounds, with a large amount of workmanship 
faculty of imparting his knowledge to others.|from the mechanical, chemical and _ other de- 
Supt. F. P. Chapman rendered valuable assist-| Partments, Dr. Gregory, agent of the univer- 
ance in the work of the Institute. sity, is deserving of especial credit for his la- 
bors in preparing this exhibit, which is certain- 
lly afine one. It is placed under charge of Prof. 
WE received a communication from Mr. John! S$. H. White, of Peoria, who will see it properly 
Donaghue, of Mosinee, Marathon Co, some| arranged in the exhibition building. Iihnois 
PS hae gee ; joccupies an equal space with Massachusetts, 
time ago, in regard to pensioning worn out) and more space than any other state in her ed- 
teachers. Te will see that his idea finds an ucational exhibit.— Telegram. 








